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PLEASURE AS THE HIGHEST GOOD 

Immagini di ben sequendo false 
Che nulla promission rendono intera. 

[ Pursuing the false images of the good 
That never any promises fulfil.] 

— Dante, Purg. Can. XXX, jji, 132. 

Man is moral only as he is supernatural. Whenever he is na 
tural, he is unmoral or immoral. The tiger is natural, and in- 
curs no blame for man-slaughter. But man, however tigerish 
by nature, may not kill his fellows, because above the brute in 
him, above the entire world of appetite and impulse, he has a 
higher and ideal self which was born to command it. Nature is 
the realm of force. Every product of Nature is held in the grip 
of causation. No effect can choose whether it will follow its 
cause, nor is a mere cause ever responsible for its effects. As 
a link of an endless chain, man can have no moral being. He 
can have no rights, because right cannot exist where there is no 
responsibility; and with the sentiment of right, his manners, 
customs, laws, and whole personality, would vanish. Nor would 
there be any virtue in that love of truth so much lauded by 
those whose theories would degrade his manhood beneath the 
possibility of virtue. When good no longer exists, it is no 
longer good to love the truth, not even that unknowable truth 
which agnostic science sets up as worthy of the mind's own 
martyrdom. For were the Absolute indeed unknowable — so 
unknowable that knowledge could not swear it to be other than 
25 
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a devil — devotion to such a possible devil could scarcely be 
preached as a scientific duty. Again, if the end of man's search 
for knowledge were oblivion which should swallow up thought 
as well as life, even the thought of the possible truth, which it 
might possibly be good to believe, why should man care to 
herald his discovery of this utter oblivion of himself and all his 
discoveries? All truth, let it be remembered, is truth of 
thought, and cannot exist apart from the mind that thinks it. 
Mind is the essence of man. Whatever degrades man, de- 
grades mind and the truth of mind. Make man the product of 
Nature and his thoughts are all fated, whether true or false, and 
hence equally true to the Nature that fates them; but when 
falsehood is true, truth is false, and falsest of all the truth 
which is most universal, namely, that there is any such neces- 
sity as Nature to fate either truth or falsehood. 

Thus the natural man has no aesthetics, no ethics, no poli- 
tics, no science whatever. Nevertheless the theorists who con- 
sider him only a phenomenon, imagine that somehow his 
thought may have an epiphenomenal truth whereby to criticise 
his conduct and give it aims other than it might follow if the 
criticism were unknown. 

Of course such aims cannot be genuine aims. Phenomena do 
not purpose. They have no motions much less motives of their 
own. To rebuke or exhort them were as mad as Lear's ravings 
at a thunder storm. As well bid crooked lightning go straight as 
a perverse human phenomenon do right. Still the human phe- 
nomenon has its illusion of right, and its critics must address it 
in its own terms, though it and they, illusion and criticism, be 
but redistributions of matter and motion which might have 
curled up into a cloud or blazed forth in a thunder-bolt, had they 
not been swirled into the shapes of men. And the one work 
which sense-science has to do is to translate this lingo of illusory 
aims as nearly as possible into the speech of causation. For 
with it causation alone is explanation ; and the first principle of 
causation is inertia, or, in other words, that everything that 
moves is moved by something else which is just as incapable of 
self-motion. Consequently, in order to find the nature of a 
thing, you must always look outside it or where the thing is not 
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— look at unchemical atoms for the nature of chemical combina- 
tion, at unvital chemistry for the nature of life, at sensation for 
the nature of knowledge, at the ape for the nature of man. 
Truth always lies behind, and therefore can never become at. 

Now, morality contradicts this whole method. It denies the 
inertia of the will. It insists on some kind of self-motion. It 
estimates acts by inward intentions. In so far as it tries to ex- 
plain conduct it seeks causes in the future, where physical causes 
do not lie — the future which is the realm of physical nonentity. It 
gives that realm greater validity than it allows to the present or 
the past, to mass or motion. Its sovereign word is Ought, and 
in the name of that word it issues laws that claim a more im- 
perative authority than Nature's, which they would override. 

Either the backward explanation of the universe by causes 
must give way, and Science change its methods, or morality 
must be discrowned of its Ought, and this discrowning will take 
place only when the power of aims or ends is broken. If life as 
a whole has no end that commands the service of all its deeds, 
the good life is impossible. To ask why man should be good, 
implies that there is some end beyond life's end, which life's 
end itself must serve as a means — a procedure which would turn 
all ends to means, and leave no ultimate end whatever. Such a 
life might be according to Nature, where the relativity of things 
makes everything a means to everything else, and the very best 
possible means to the particular effect which it causes; but, 
where all means are equally the best for some end, and there is 
no coronal end to measure the worth of lower ends, there can be 
no distinctive goodness either of ends or means, and virtue is good 
for man in the same sense and degree that makes guano good 
for the soil. 

The smart Yankee who said that the time had come when men 
must not only be good, but good for something, did not dream 
that his smartness denied the possibility of moral goodness. 
Goodness that is not good in and for itself has no ethical im- 
port. As soon as it is made a means to some ulterior end it 
loses with its supreme rank, its entire moral worth. Virtue is 
vice when it is virtue for pay. Bribery corrupts private con- 
science as well as public office, and is none the less corrupting 
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when offered in sums of pleasure rather than in coin to buy 
pleasure with. Nevertheless the effort to naturalize morality 
would degrade it to just such venal use. Pleasure alone would 
be life's end. "The good," says Herbert Spencer, "is univer- 
sally the pleasurable. ' ' ' 'Acts are good or bad according as their 
aggregate effects increase man's happiness or misery." "The 
final justification for maintaining life can only be the reception 
from itof a surplus of pleasurable_/i?«7z'«§-. " "No school can avoid 
taking for the utlimate moral aim, a desirable feeling, called by 
whatever name, gratification, enjoyment, happiness." "We are 
told that not happiness but blessedness must be the end. The 
implication is that blessedness is not a kind of happiness ; and 
this implication at once suggests the question — what mode of 
feeling is it?" 

Exactly. If the good be only a means, the end should not be 
scandalized by a name that has any taint of its servility. Even 
summum bonum were but a boorish phrase for summa voluptas. 
The symbol has been mistaken for the substance, as the miser 
mistakes money, a mere counter, for the comfort it represents. 
Nobody would esteem virtue, if virtue always gave pain, or shun 
vice, if vice always brought pleasure. In such a case, evil would 
have to be called good, and good evil. 

"Suppose" — the synthetic philosopher goes on briskly, and, 
as it were, with a wink at having set a trap for the thought that 
else might lead him too long a chase — "Suppose that picking a 
man's pocket excited in him joyful emotions by brightening his 
prospects, would theft be counted among crimes?" No; be- 
cause, as the synthetic philosopher forgets to say— there would 
De no theft when the man's sense of joy in feeling his pocket 
picked, laughed out his consent to the play. The argument 
might have had a neater apologue in saving a man's life by cut- 
ting off his leg without his consent, or in the refusal to pay a 
debt because the creditor was a sot and sure to get drunk on the 
payment and wind up his spree with delirium tremens. 

The logical spring-trap does not snap. Its syllogism is too 
loose. The species is not equal to the genus. The fact that 
every butterfly is a bug, does not prove every bug a butterfly. 
Man cannot exist without bowels, but the bowels are not neces- 
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sarily and altogether the man. The good might always be 
pleasant, and yet the pleasant not always good. Inseparable as 
virtue may be from happiness-producing conduct, their insepar- 
ability is not identity. 

Moreover, the summa voluptas, whether called gratification, 
enjoyment, happiness, or even blessedness, is — and you must 
not fail to note the emphasis — is a Feeling. In the psychologic 
scale Feeling lies at the bottom of Mind. As distinct from 
Reason and Will, which man alone consciously possesses, it is 
his animal trait. Among the senses, which rise according to 
their need of Reason and Will to co-ordinate their impressions, 
it corresponds to touch. Touch is the generic sense, and its 
pleasures may be regarded as tickles— tickles of the eye, the 
nose, the palate, the outer skin, bringing sensibility into play 
with the entire cosmos whose simple game of atomic tag runs in 
and out and round through all the forms of force, energy, life, 
thought, character. 

So Faust argued when he would seduce Margaret from her 
pseudo-idea of virtue by an appeal to God as infinite Feeling — 
just such Feeling as he, Faust, then felt for her, as though the 
All or Pan had the infinitized body of a goat. "Call it Bliss, 
Heart, Love, God ! I have no name to give it. Feeling is all 
in all." 

And there are strict moralists who maintain that the knowl- 
edge of right and wrong is immediate and by a sort of sixth 
sense. And theologians, not a few, boast that religion is safe 
against all attacks of reason because its God is felt rather than 
known — a creed that could not more fitly chant its worship than 
in the negro minstrel's refrain "I feel, I feel, I feel like a 
morning star." 

Such moralists and theologians may deny that they mean by 
Feeling any mode of touch, but they must be held to its dis- 
tinction from Reason and Will in order that they may not let in 
by a window the very faculties they pretend to shut out at the 
door, and employ under the name of Feeling an entire intel- 
lect to think and act as it pleases with no law but Feeling's ani- 
mal law of pleasure. For what pleases Reason as Reason must 
be rational. To man as a rational being, acquisition of property 
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is pleasant in that it brings him a certain independence of Na- 
ture; philanthrophy pleasant in that it multiplies his life by the 
life of every other man he lives in as in another self; philosophy 
pleasant because it transforms a seemingly alien world into the 
image of his thought ; and plesantest of all the religion which 
would make his manhood divine and give it absolute worth. But 
the method runs upward and explains the lower by the higher 
in a most unfeeling way — sense by thought, instead of thought 
by sense ; torce by will, instead of will by force, until Nature is 
wholly lost in God. 

When Tyndall wanted to find out whether death could beget 
life he spared no pains to prevent the entrance of life into the 
organic infusions under test. He filtered them and then boiled 
them in flasks which were hermetically sealed at boiling heat. 
These flasks he took to a lofty glacier of the Alps, where the at- 
mosphere was free from organic dust, and there, holding them 
over the edge of a precipice and towards the wind lest any 
germs should fall in from his clothing, he snipped off their 
sealed ends with plyers purified by fresh plunges into the flame 
of a spirit lamp. Not unless after such care they had been 
found muddy with spores of putrescence, would he have been 
justified in believing that the spores were spontaneously gener- 
ated. Science must be equally careful in testing the generation 
of morality from feeling, and bottle its pleasures in tight defini- 
tions, lest the morality which they are supposed to generate, 
fall into them from an atmosphere already full of moral ideas. 

Feelings, as science understands them, are not primarily 
ideas. Their pleasures belong to sensation. Sensations tell no 
story of an outer and objective world. If caused by such a 
world, they have no knowledge of their cause. Causality is a 
relation, and relations are not things to be touched, but exist 
only in comparison, which is a mode of thought. Feelings 
would have to think in order to tell whence they came, and then 
could not avoid confusion in their story unless they knew them- 
selves as distinct from the world of their telling. But such 
knowledge were self-consciousness. To know at all, therefore, 
sensations would need to be self-conscious minds. They can 
displace the one mind that was supposed to inform them with 
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its own ideas only by an endless swarm of minds which are each 
its counterfeit, and do but endlessly multiply instead of clearing 
up its single mystery. 

Strictly defined, however, from the thought which they are to 
generate, sensations or feelings have no validity, no generic 
type, no complexity less or greater, no faculty for forming 
groups, clusters, clusters of clusters, or other geometric patterns 
of truth, right, duty, conscience. The odor of new mown hay 
cannot smell the blue of the sky, nor the sky behold the sound 
of wind in the tree tops, nor the wind's sound hear the shimmer 
of dew drops on blades of grass, nor all together, odors, visions, 
sounds, mix themselves up and enjoy their mixture as the beau- 
ty of a summer day. 

Feelings are only what they are felt to be. They last as long 
as they are felt, and not*a moment longer. They cannot com- 
pare themselves, one with another, and arrange a scale of de- 
grees. They have no less or more, no amount, no aggregate, no 
surplus, no quality whatever. So with their pleasures. Things 
to be added, must co-exist. I can only have a dozen peanuts by 
having them all at once. But life's pleasures are not had all at 
once. Those which were, are not now; those which are now, 
will not be an hour hence. Gone, they can never be brought 
back. When I try to recall them, I find that the pleasures of 
recollection, if pleasure it can be called, is different from the 
pleasures recollected. The pleasures recollected are the 
thought of past feelings; the pleasure of recollection is the feel- 
ing of a present thought which will soon pass away, and when 
recollected, be again the thought of a past feeling. So feeling 
passes into thought, and thought gives rise to feeling, and every 
pleasure goes while it comes. 

The greatest amount of sense-happiness that life may con- 
tain, is just one momentary gratification— one, and one, and 
one, in the end as in the beginning, only one. The gusto of a 
banquet is in each mouth only one. To-day's hunger cannot be 
fed with last week's dinners. The sprees of other years cannot 
intoxicate the senses that would have a "high old time" to- 
night. Indeed, pleasure could not be pleasure if it did not leave 
behind it this dryness of throat and need of new stimulants. 
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As desire fills up, pleasure faints; when desire is full, pleasure 
turns to satiety; and satiety, when prolonged, becomes ennui. 
Hence Goethe calls it food which does not feed — "broth for 
beggars," leaving them, as it does, a more wretched sense of beg- 
gary. Not because life lacks pleasures does the pessimist com- 
plain of its misery, but because no number of pleasures can 
make life pleasant. As Schopenhauer says : "If all our pains 
and wants were banished to hell, we should have nothing left 
for Heaven but eternal weariness." 

To decide whether life has a surplus of pleasure and of pain 
to make it good rather than evil, its books would have to be 
balanced at life's end. Not until then could a complete account 
be taken ; and, then, aside from the fact that death is a poor ac- 
countant, the knowledge of the profits would come too late for 
use or enjoyment And if life cannot wait for death to sum up 
its happiness, but must be reckoned as good or bad according to 
the surplus which every man has on either side up to the present 
hour, then all lives, the vilest and the purest, are equally good, 
since, up to the present hour, every man has had all the happi- 
ness it was possible for him to have, inasmuch as every man, 
according to the ethics of Feeling, has always done as he 
pleased, with no motive for conduct, save the prospect of pleas- 
ure, and no means of knowing future pleasure except by its 
prospect. Having done as he pleased, he has always done his 
best — has lived up to his ideals, or, what amounts to the same, 
down to his impulses, and must be esteemed, therefore, ethically 
perfect, whether a saint or a brigand, Caligula or Christ. 

Pleasure cannot be quantified ; nor can even its momentary 
units be taken with any confidence of uniform value. They re- 
flect the color of the man's moods, which may change within an 
hour, the interval of dinner being enough to change relish into 
satiety and disgust. They are modified by the state of his 
health, and have no merriment that ague cannot hush; no sun- 
niness that jaundice cannot eclipse at noon-day. They are the 
sport of the atmosphere, which by turns dampens, freezes, and 
burns them; which blows them about at its whim, and has only 
to shift the wind a little to blight an Indian summer of sensuous 
content. The sting of a casual bee may destroy them. A fly's 
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foot may vex them away. Their units are now a plus, and 
now a minus; the plus turning into minus, and the minus 
into plus, under the eye that would fain count them as ele- 
ments of a possible appraisement. They can never be added 
into a sum, or joined into a career, or capitalized into a char- 
acter. 

Evidently such uncertain elements in one's own sensibility 
cannot be carried over into the sensibility of another for adding 
life to life, and reckoning with the utilitarian "the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number." With men most alike, there 
still would be differences of temperament, habit, association, to 
increase the variability of each man's inconstant values. Among 
bestial men some have more than an average beast in their 
greed; among men sesthetic there are various shades and 
nuances of delicacy in their appreciation. Some pleasures are 
artificial, like the use of narcotics ; some are conventional, like 
those of fashion; some are accidents, as when a pressed leaf, 
seen in the chance opening of a book, brings back to memory a 
happy troth-plight from autumn woods of yore. How can you 
weigh, lick, smell, and uniformly sample all their differences 
like so much molasses, or sour-kraut, or plug-tobacco. 

Besides, no man by Feeling can get out of his own pleasures 
to feel another man's, and tell whether they are like or unlike 
his own in degree or kind. The dying Herder prayed to be 
quickened with a great truth ; the mouth of a cannibal chief 
waters at the savory smell of a barbecued enemy. Each knows 
only his own relish — Herder the joy of truth, the cannibal 
chief the toothsomness of a human joint. They cannot swap 
sensibilities, and feel each for the other and for himself at the same 
time. Reason might decide between them, if allowed to grade 
pleasures by some less private and transient criterion, but unlucki . 
ly they have no such criterion, not even a common sauce or catsup. 
Moreover, the appeal to Reason would at once set Reason and 
its standard above Feeling and abdicate the claim of pleasure to 
supremacy as the highest good and life's true end. To insist 
that Reason, while acting as umpire, should forget its own part, 
and choose by the nature of Feeling as distinct from Reason, that 
is, as irrational, would be to dictate its judgment beforehand 
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and constrain it to a scientific and downward choice, the choice 
of a cannibal's jaws. 

So thought Doctor Faust. Faust, you remember, had studied 
jurisprudence and all the sciences, and learned that in and by 
them, absolute truth, truth which is really true, could not be 
known. Scientific man that he was, he inferred that what 
could not be known by such sciences, could not be known at all. 
Knowledge was phenomenal. Truth did not exist, nor reason 
as the intelligence of truth. Realities were but appearances, 
and appearances but phantasmal reflexes of sensation. And 
since sensations made the substance of truth, there could be no 
gauge of true conduct except in the intensity of sensation. The 
less reason, the more right. Right was essentially irrational; 
its organ was not the brain, but lay somewhere in the vicinity 
of the midriff. Auerbach's cellar was its proper school. There 
life's motives might be estimated by their smack; conduct 
chosen like wine, rhenish, champaigne or tokay; the hedonistic 
calculus thoroughly learned. What the sober intellect could 
never cipher out, the befuddled intellect might tell without pre- 
meditation. The sober intellect would not dare guess that one 
man was twice as happy as another, any more than that a picture 
was twice as pretty as a bust, and half as sweet as a carol ; but 
when the Reason knows nothing else, then it most surely knows 
a sot to be as happy as a hundred cannibals, and a hundred can- 
nibals as happy as five hundred hogs, and five hundred hogs no 
happier, when they are human and their swill has done its work, 
than the legendary rat who sought pleasure as life's end, and 
found it a poison burning his entrails with thirst until all his 
sleek and happy fat proved the bloat of death. 

He ran round, and out he ran, 

And looking for a cure, he 

Drank at each puddle, gnawed and scratched, 

And raved in perfect fury. 

Deluded rat of visceral morality ! 

Surely such feelings, for all their calculus, feelings that cancel 
their pleasure in vain attempts at addition that never reach one 
man's sum of happiness, can never add themselves to the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number of men. And even could 
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they make that amount, they could not turn it into an obligation 
to sacrifice for it the particular pleasures that go to make it. 
As each man feels no pleasure but his own, his opinion of the 
pleasure of others is a doubtful imputation to them of his own 
private desires. Why should he submit his own gratification, 
which he knows, for the gratification of others which he does 
not, and cannot, know to be greater ? 

The only motive that can be urged for such submission is 
pleasure; and, as pleasure is the only right, an unpleasant sub- 
mission would be wrong. Self-sacrifice, just because it is sacri- 
fice, or an act of pain, must be bad. I must, therefore I ought 
to do, under all circumstances, as I please. If I please to kill a 
dozen or so of my fellow citizens and risk my neck for this rare 
pleasure against the pleasure the community will take in hang- 
ing me, my sport is quite as proper, quite as good, or, in other 
words, quite as sportive as the sport of my possible execution- 
ers. The whole performance will be a circus in which every 
actor acts for fun. None does what is contrary to his desire. 
Nothing is, or can be desired, but pleasure. Between pleasures 
there is no such distinction as the imaginary and the real. An 
imagination, felt to be most pleasant, is the most pleasant. Nor 
is there any difference between a near and distant good, when 
the distant good means an imagined pleasure ; for, as imagined, 
every pleasure is near and close and present enough to be felt. 
Consequently my only good is the good I desire this moment — 
my momentary whim or passion. All talk about a permanent 
good, a general good, a good of the greatest number, is a clack 
of syllables. I am, what I am, by moments. I have a mere 
momentary self. Obligation towards the future is as foolish as 
penitence for the past. At every moment, I am during that 
moment, as perfect as a god. If I were better than I am, I 
should not be I, but another and different self, whose conduct or 
name I could not know. No wonder that sage Bentham declared 
that world Ought "The talisman of arrogance, indolence and 
ignorance," "an authoritative imposture." 

Nevertheless the imposture exists and has authority. It gov- 
erns the social world. By its laws all other laws have been or- 
dained; with its strength armies go to battle; in its name kings 
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reign ; to carve its statues, paint its portraits, build its temples, 
sing its anthems, has been the main employment of Art ; while 
History has filled her every page with the story of its heroisms. 
How did the illusion win such empire over reality ? How did 
the shadow snatch the sceptre from Truth's hand, and wield it 
with such wondrous and world-creative might ? Not by incoher- 
ent momentary feelings. Not by pets and whims. Not by 
fissiparous selfhood that broke like a jointed snake at every 
stroke of a sensation. Such absurdities cannot co-operate. In- 
dividualistic co-operation implies, in its very first stages, honor, 
fidelity, obligation for the offer and acceptance of its mutual 
trust. Without these no man could have got a comrade. The 
first distant call to an enemy, with a view to closer talk concern- 
ing the benefits of an alliance, would have implied all social vir- 
tues. Speech itself implied them. Not a world was ever ut- 
tered that did not expect some degree of belief, and acknowledge 
so far the believer's right to fair dealing. 

Gregarious instinct might explain the herding of men, but un- 
less this distinct grew out of habit, which in return would re- 
quire acts of impossible motive, it would be social from the 
start; and man, primarily social, would be a very different crea- 
ture from man primarily individual. His social would be more 
real than his individual self. His individual rights would pro- 
ceed from his social duties. He would be born under law. 
Obedience, the sacrifice of his own pleasure to the pleasure of 
others, the pain of self-restraint, whenever his individual desire 
, ran against custom, would form the pith and marrow of his char- 
acter. Hence, according to the Pleasure theory, his gregarious 
state must be intermediate between animal and ethical individ- 
ualism. The tribe must have grown from the strength of 
some savage, who spared the lives of his captives on their 
promise of obedience, such promise having the least possible 
ethical worth because kept through fear. And when the 
strong savage, who thus became a chief, died, his ghost 
would still haunt the dreams of his tribesmen. He would 
appear to them still alive and mighty and terrible; and if 
any scapegrace among them disobeyed their memory of his 
will, he would be punished just as the chief would have pun- 
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ished him, lest the whole tribe should fall under the ire of its 
ghostly despot. 

So, perhaps, arose government, religion, and all the virtues 
which tyranny has developed from cowardice. 

As for sympathy, which prompts people to act together, weep 
ing each when others weep, and yawning when others yawn, it 
was quite as apt to hate others for causing it pains, as to love 
them for the pains they suffered. In its earliest stages, savage 
and animal, it kills off the weak and troublesome, more often 
than it helps them. Gregarious rooks and wolves attack their 
aged and infirm companions, and the Fijian still slays and eats 
the grandfather, whose longer life would lengthen the pain of 
pity. Love, the bridegroom's love of the bride, where man is 
nearest nature, woos with a club. Even in civilized lands, when 
man is rendered instinctive or savage by drunkenness, he is 
maddened by sights that cry for succor, beats his children be- 
cause they starve, and his wife when she pleads for them with 
tears. The Coliseum tells how the heart of old Rome delighted 
in suffering and cried for the death of the wounded and fallen. 
Vae Victis! Cruelty grows by what it feeds on. Envy of 
pleasure is as common as pity for pain. If pleasure be the high- 
est good, why should these ancient and primitive habits cease? 
Why should not the aged and infirm be killed off yet, that the 
nursing of them may no longer excite sympathetic heartache? 

Force and fear would remain as the two constant elements of 
civilization, whereby savage cunning and cruelty grow to frank- 
ness and brotherly love, and that sublime sense of duty which 
great souls like Kant and Wordsworth worship as an aspect of 
God. Such worship, however, is but a cringe, a cringe 
in the nerves after suppliant knees have learned to stand 
straight, a cringe in the brain after the nerves have learned 
to keep serene. For, the acquired habits of one genera- 
tion, we are told, may become inborn tendencies in the 
next; and such inborn tendencies may get, by and by, the 
drive of instincts; and parents duly impressed by tribal 
terrors may, by boxing the ears of their off-spring for 
untribal deeds, set the nerves of savagery to shudders, 
which in course of time may become chronic, and go on 
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shuddering long after the ear-cuffs have been forgotten. By 
taking ipecac in jam a child may learn to loathe the sweatmeat, 
and retain the loathing when he has forgotten the emetic ; so 
conscience may be the forgotten ipecac of the race's jam. For- 
getfulness did it all. Forgetf ulness transformed acts which had 
no intrinsic connection with their consequences, and whose 
penalties were arbitrary, into acts whose sanctions appear in- 
trinsic and eternal. And now, at last, society is clearly organic. 
It lives one life. It has animated its individual members with 
its own communicative instinct. It has differentiated its tribal 
protoplasm into a complex system of railway arteries and tele- 
graph nerves. And yet, according to Pleasurism, this complex 
system in its relation to paramount individual wills, remains 
as simple as a jelly-fish, which has neither nerves nor arteries, 
much less the wings and head of a spread-eagle, but is all skin 
and at the same time all stomach, turning itself inside out to 
touch what it may digest, and outside in to digest whatever 
touches, while every part of the membrane is as entirely skin 
and stomach as the whole, and when broken off, lives the life 
of a complete, independent jelly-fish. Moreover it is only 
this individual part that feels. The social organism has no 
sensorium. It knows no pleasure and therefore no good. It 
cannot be wronged because it cannot be pained. 

"Why then," the individual part may well exclaim, "should 
I benefit the general jelly to my own hurt? If there be an or- 
ganized experience within me that so prompts, I do not feel it. 
Rascals live— I am one of them by nature — the very same nature 
that organized the patriot to stick to his nation. Perhaps it 
might be my duty to feel as he does if there were any such thing 
as duty ; perhaps I should feel as he does if I were at his precise 
degree of development; but I cannot be any less or more devel- 
oped than I am in the process which has brought us both to our 
present diverse likings. Nor do I care to aid the process of evo- 
lution by so-called virtues which would be foolish in imagining 
that they can either aid or hinder an evolution that has evolved 
my way as well as theirs. Evolution has evolved me just as I 
am. My deeds are its deeds, and redistribute its matter and 
motion according to its own laws. Low orders as well as high 
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have survived. If man's survival justifies his conduct, the con- 
duct of the cholera bacillus has the same justification. The 
cholera bacillus certainly survives, and consequently has every 
right to eat man that man has to eat shrimps. 

Nay, my discontent with social law may prove me a specimen 
of the higher rather than of the lower and more stolidly submissive 
order, especially since the social jelly is but an aggregate of indi- 
vidual jellies for whose delectation it exists, instead of their ex- 
isting to make its glue. Death has its worshippers, as well as life. 
Leopardi and Alfred de Musset sang its praise with poetic ardor. 
Its wisdom has been argued with subtle logic in the most popu- 
lar of German contemporary philosophies. John Stuart Mill 
was applauded by all evolutionary religion for his protest that 
he would go to hell sooner than adapt his life to the environ- 
ment of heaven under an arbitrary God. If adaptation to social 
environment for the sake of the happiness of surviving be man's 
first law, every traveler should be a Thug when among Thugs, 
with the same sense of propriety thatfrequents the Jardin Mabille 
in Paris and recites the Litany in England. I do but follow the 
traveler's example, and make it more logical by staying at 
home and adopting all their fashions at once, or caring for none 
of them in my disregard of life. With Gautama I worship 
death ; with his modern and more scientific disciple, Von Hart- 
mann, I beatify suicide. 

To correct such incoherent and globular tendencies in the So- 
cial Mush, tlje conception of a social organism may take a more 
cranial form, insisting on the right of the whole to rule the parts 
as belonging to it, and having no life when cut off from it, as a 
hand from the arm, or a nose from the face. Society, which 
gives its citizens their fashions, must live though they perish. 
Nay, by their slaughter its life may be preserved as in time of 
war. At no time are they more than corpuscles, whose swift 
death and birth are the normal waste and repair of its good 
health. Not their pleasure, but its pleasure, is the true end of 
life. Still the law is pleasure; the social organism feels. It 
has one body like an individual's, but larger, keeping, however, 
in its largeness every individualistic trait. Like the individ- 
ual, its unity may be called a self, but the self will have as little 
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freedom or responsibility. It too belongs to Nature. It is wholly 
under Nature's laws and forces. Its principles are entirely 
ganglionic. With it, as with the individual body, sense is pri- 
mordial, and pleasure prevails over all other aims, pleasure 
whose reign everywhere is caprice. 

Such an organism — the State, for example — knows no laws 
above its own will. It binds, but is not bound. It does as it 
lists, and its listing is proved right by succeeding and by en- 
abling its elect citizens to succeed. Virtue and vice being alike 
fictitious, the State may make criminal whatever it dislikes. 
The dislike of an act constitutes it a nuisance, and nuisances 
should be abated. The quickest mode of abatement is preven- 
tion, which need not be annoyed by the nice questions of justice 
that embarrass penal law. Nature selects by destroying every 
thing that does not survive, and simply leaving what is not de- 
stroyed, as fittest for survival. In a word, she eliminates. The 
State too may eliminate. Weed out, kill out, every sort of un- 
fitness before it can be hatched, or brought to seed! Charity, 
then, will give place to unrelentingness. Why attempt to re- 
form creatures who may die before their bad habits are half 
cured ? Why lose happiness in sympathizing with misery that 
cannot be trained to hygienic habits ? Prisons and asylums are 
costly, and instead of accomplishing their desires, foster the 
nuisances they are founded to suppress. Pauperism outbreeds 
wealth and culture, and spreads its bane under the eyes of civili- 
zation, which abets the spread by false notions of justice and 
mercy. Chloroform is cheaper, surer, kinder than alms-houses. 
Chloroform crime in the cradle, aye in the womb ! Chloroform 
vagrancy, before it begins to knot and gender ! As there have 
been Ages of Stone and Iron and Steel, so let there be an Age 
of Chloroform, ending not only distress but evil. It will re- 
lieve the strong of the task of nursing the incurable, and, thus, 
free energies for progress that are now handicapped with anx- 
iety. It will prevent the lingerings of slow disease which 
often prove as troublesome as crime and may even commit the 
crime of breeding their own misery and poisoning more and 
more the blood of the race. The vigor of middle age need never 
grow decrepit or even old enough to weigh as a burden on its 
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offspring. The deaf, the blind, the dumb, the insane, every 
kind of deformity that pains sight, may be thickly veiled with 
the flowers of the grave, where ugliness and beauty, pleasure and 
pain, virtue and vice, are one and the same rot. No melan- 
choly Hamlet shall ever again call the world "an unweeded 
garden." 

What elimination leaves undone, may be completed by stirpi- 
culture, developing genius as it develops the tail of a pigeon, the 
udder of a cow, the nose of a hound. Meanwhile the Church, 
that grandam institution, which, with weak tea for blood in its 
veins, pities the wretched and would prevent their anaesthetic 
elimination, or any social betterment by stirp-law, might have 
its tiresome dronings about a fabulous heaven and a hell well 
hushed in its own crypts, and its tower-chimes set to celebrate 
the holidays of the new era, the Renaissance of blessed Baboon- 
ery, with mutual scratches for flea bites as the norm of all al- 
truistic beatitude. 

And the State, which has the might, and consequently the 
right, thus to improve mankind, is any bey, or shah, or sultan, 
or king who happens to wield it powers, or worse still any ma- 
jority which, once in office, would justly, because naturally, use 
all its force to eliminate every party, person, idea, or sentiment 
that menaced its overthrow, or lessened its chance for everlast- 
ing survival. Free thought ? There would be none. Thought 
can only ask freedom when it is vainly conceived that thought 
may indeed be free. This conceit exploded, there can be no in- 
tolerance in suppressing the mad claim to an impossibility. 
And as for rights, when might makes right, no right can be 
suppressed. The fact that it can be suppressed proves that it 
has not might enough to be right. A slave is no more wronged 
because he is not free, than a dog is wronged because he cannot 
walk on his hind legs and carry a gun and shoot quail, like his 
master. 

The only question is whether thought shall be constrained by 
Nature in the State, or Nature outside of the State. Nature out- 
side of the State does not excuse errors of judgment. If a man 
honestly thinks, while up in a balloon, that he can stick a pin hole 

through its canvas, the diminutive error will break his neck as 
26 
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summarily as if that neck had been stretched on a gibbet for mur- 
der most foul. Fools may do as much natural harm as knaves. 
Nature outside of the State would be esteemed benign if she 
prevented their fatal liberty of judgment. Why is she not 
equally benign when preventing it by civic decree, allowing no 
books, newspapers, or speeches that mislead thought, to criticise 
the right of established might, which is bound by every natural 
law to survive if it can ? Insane by its own confession were de- 
sire for freedom of thought to deny that thought is free. 

No danger, — do you say ? — since the social organism already 
indicates the direction of its development by society as it now 
exists, and existent morality would not be destroyed, but carried 
on to a higher degree, men no longer needing the idea of duty 
or obligation to command deeds which they would spontaneous- 
ly do. The momentum of ages of moral habit would go on after 
moral illusions were withdrawn. Where habit failed, elimina- 
tion and stirpiculture would come in as a method, but the 
method would still have the same end, which is now mistakenly 
called good instead of pleasant. The only danger is an interreg- 
num — a period between the loss of potent illusions, and the gain 
of those super-moral spontanieties which will follow a scientific 
assurance that the right is always happy because happiness is 
always right. "Few things," Mr. Spencer himself says, "can 
happen more disastrous than the decay and death of a regulative 
system no longer fit before another and fitter regulative system 
has gone up to replace it." Hence the haste to replace it. But 
the haste works both ways, destroys while it builds, and has no 
guarantee that both processes will work so evenly that when one 
system is down the other will be up, and habit step from its 
old shelter into the new, without any collapse and crash over- 
head. 

For Religion and Morality cannot be expected to go on as 
Religion and Morality a day after they are understood to have 
no sanction and to be but an ague of the brain contracted in the 
swamps of savagery or apedom. Their preliminary use, like 
that of the myth of Santa Claus, will, when known to be myth- 
ical, cease at once to awe or coax the will. Conscience will have 
little authority when in its voice is heard only the accent of 
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anthropoid apes. Public opinion will cry aloud in the streets 
with tones of complaint, not of command, when it echoes the 
far-away yelps of lemurian forests. 

Just as the genesis of duty had to be forgotten in order that 
duty might seem moral, so morality itself must be forgotten with 
all its false distinctions before its habits will seem other than 
dutiful. And such forgetfulness can never be induced by dis- 
cussion. Discussion, however, stupid, could never have drugged 
the sensibility of savages into the age-long slumber that has 
been dreaming until now of obligation and responsibility ; nor 
can it prove that dreaming a dream, without reminding the 
wakened intelligence, of the dream's falsity compared with the 
primal truth of conduct that had no such nightmares. And with 
this apprehension of the difference between nightmares and 
truths the intelligence will be more apt to return to its old-time 
wide-awake impulses than to keep up the habits acquired during 
its period of moral drowse. Already ended for the intellect, the 
reign of duty cannot much longer govern the will. There was a 
time when duty was not ; a time is coming when duty will not 
be; why should the time between, cling to a passing hallucina- 
tion? Pleasure, whether sub-moral or super-moral, is nothing 
but pleasure, and as such, determined by caprice — let caprice 
have its way at once ! Why should the present generation be 
sacrificed to the future, and not the future to the present ? The 
present is, and feels, and can feel no pleasure but its own ; the 
future is not, and cannot feel until it has become, and then it 
too will be the present with its own present pleasure. 
Should each generation lose its pleasure in sacrifice to the next, 
happiness, postponed forever, would be forever an unfulfilled 
prospect, a perpetual cheat. One dream has been broken — why 
dream again ? The new dream is a mere ideal, and has less real- 
ity than the moral order that now exists however superstitious. It 
belongs to the uncausal future, not to the causal past. It con- 
tradicts Nature as the realm of antecedents rather than of aims. 
It can be brought about only by becoming the aim of those who 
believe in it, expound it, advocate it, and with a prophet's zeal 
herald its coming as Nature's own unattained perfection. As 
though Nature were to reach her perfection in man ! As though 
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in rational man alone she could come to a true knowledge cf 
herself! As though the more man developed his rational man- 
hood, the more he would reveal of her inmost essence! As 
though the path of explanation were to run forwards and up- 
wards ! As though Science, and not Morality, were the dream ! 
Out upon the thought ! It is high treason to truth. Inter- 
regnums are nonsense. The reign of appetite once in, will not 
give way to any super-moral era. Appetite began man's career, 
and appetite will end it. Appetite which craves the outward 
and contingent; appetite which takes away from all other 
mouths the pleasure its own would devour, and thus turns its very 
diet into discord ; appetite which divides men, sets them against 
each other, "breeds mutinies in cities, treason in palaces ;" appe- 
tite envious, rapacious, fierce, cruel ; the demon of misrule. And 
since no two persons, however akin, agree in all their sensual 
wants, it is easy to foresee that were there no law but appetite, 
the closest fellowships would soon split, friends turn to enemies, 
brothers fall out, "the bond crack 'twixt son and father," and so- 
ciety writhe in a vast imbroglio of lust, and hate and revenge — 
brutal passions, each biting another, and afraid to withdraw its 
teeth from the wound, even when sated with blood, and itself 
bleeding to death. Shakespeare saw with those wiser than 
sybilline eyes of his, the ravin which Pleasurism will not see, per- 
haps until its shut eyelids are torn off by the wild beast it is un- 
caging in the heart of man — how when right and wrong lose 
their names 

Everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite, 
And appetite, a universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make, per force, a universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 

A universal Nietschean wolf, because with the wolf's appetite it 
has, in spite of all mere hedonistic theories, the mind that con- 
ceives an end and provides the means of getting it. And this 
mind gives pleasure its own form — a form, however, that has no 
adequate content of feeling. For no feeling and hence no pleasure, 
can be universal. The common wolf prowls when hungry, and 
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rests when fed ; he hunts not for pleasure, but for food, which he 
incidentally finds pleasure in eating ; but the man-wolf craves a 
permanent and generic glut, and the objects of his desire are 
only its objects as they serve this purely subjective and absurd 
end. In other words, his appetite is its own game, pursues 
itself and must in the end, "eat itself up." Such appetite is 
Lust, because "doubly seconded with will and power," and taking 
on their hugeness and pertinacity to become as unnatural as it 
is unspiritual, something monstrous which the mythopoeic 
popular conscience has painted aptly, with a man's head joined 
to the horns and tail of a beast— a beast-man constantly con- 
sumed by his own firebreath — a devil. 

So it looked to Dr. Faust, who despised all popular su- 
perstition. When in despair of the good of reason, he re- 
solved to live for pleasure, he had to suspect that style 
of life as less a man's than a dog's. The dog in it, how- 
ever, did not look very wicked at first. Half asleep on a 
cushion behind a stove, he barked only now and then. But as 
Faust argued reason down into sense, manhood into brutehood, 
the very Logos or logic of the universe into force, and force into 
mere mindless deed or accident, which is Nature as Sensation 
knows it, the petted poodle grew to a hippopotamus with eyes 
of fire, and the hippopotamus expanded to an elephant, and the 
elephant took the features of Faust's own negative self, and 
showed what a devil man becomes when he turns away from 
Reason to seek good in Feeling — feeling which in being ethicized, 
does but trim its horns, and hide its tail under velvet breeches. 
That modern and most scientific devil is Mephistopheles, the 
impersonated quest of pleasure for pleasure's sake. Strange, 
that what Spencer calls highest good, Goethe should reckon low- 
est evil; that Spencer's perfect man, is Goethe's most suave and 
crafty fiend, and that the ethical culture affected by the Spen- 
cerian school, is the culture which, according to Goethe, begins 
in Auerbach's cellar and ends amid the damnations of Walpurgis 
Night— the Night when all lusts meet to celebrate their Sabbath 
as if by proclamation of some new reign that would hallow their 
grossest license. There they go, the witches and the souls they 
have bewitched! Their dance is a tempest of self-will, stripping 
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society of the arts that grow out of its reason, as forests out of 
mountain slopes; and shaking to their base its institutions, 
rocklike in their solidity. But society gone, lusts have lost their 
own great world, since there must be wealth for their plunder, 
commerce for their frauds, fashion to supply their worn out de- 
sire with fresh aphrodisiacs. 

Every man for himself ! But what if the man have no self ? 
What if the same rule that atomizes society into individuals, also, 
sub-atomizes the individual into the sensations that compose him, 
and recognize no world, inner or outer, save their own storm of 
fleetingness, swift as the backward rush of trees and crags when 
the revel of lusts mounts its Brocken ? 

Thus the man without a self, without even a surreptitious 
mind that might shrewdly pander to his appetites and show them 
a forward way, thwarts his own desires, while destroying the so- 
ciety that breeds and feeds them. He has no law in his appeti- 
tive nature; he cannot order his impulses; his self-will is no 
will whatever, but a thing, a mere broomstick bearing him 
through night airs of fancy, a goat that hurries its rider into 
thickets of fact that tear him as he goes. And the light of his 
seeing, now that Reason's day has set, bewilders like the flicker 
of fire-flies crossing each other's flight in a maze of opposite 
courses, yet all swept alike by a common hedonistic propension 
towards the mountain's summit, where reigns the Devil under an 
aristocratic pseudonym which he wears to trick Feeling to a con- 
ceit of uppishness in the desires that seek him as their goal. 

"Going to the devil" — all of them, their literature, their 
science, their art — so Goethe shouts in tones loud enough to be 
heard through their Walpurgis uproar ; and gruff old Carlyle, 
Goethe's greatest disciple, takes up the shout, and prolongs it 
across half a century more of their manifest devilward tendency, 
swearing at last as with a death-bed protest against the noises 
of a Time that would drown his prophetic cry: "I will have 
none of this gorilla damnification of human nature." 
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